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Retail Trade in 1949 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


New York University School of Retailing 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, retail trade 
totaled $128,183,000,000 in 1949 or 
approximately $2 billion less than the 
1948 record sales volume of $130 bil- 
lion. However, a survey made by the 
Research Department of the New York 
University School of Retailing shows 
that not all retail organizations fared 
alike. This study compares the 1948 
and 1949 sales and profits results of 
some 120 retail organizations, repre- 
senting eight different classifications of 
retail stores. The combined sales of 
these organizations accounted for more 
than 10 per cent of the total sales 
volume reported by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Table I provides a summary com- 
parison, by major classification of store, 
of the 1948 and 1949 sales and profits 
results of the 120 retail organizations 
included in the survey. This comparison 
shows volume declines in every group, 
ranging from .5 of 1 per cent per unit 
for variety chains to 11.4 per cent for 
miscellaneous chains. The latter group 
not only experienced the sharpest vol- 
ume decline but also the heaviest drop 
in profits, 50 per cent. The next poorest 
showing was made by the apparel 
chains. With a decline of only 2 per cent 
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in volume, this classification saw its 
profits shrink 39.6 per cent. Department 
and specialty stores fared only slightly 
better. This classification’s sales volume 
was off 2.8 per cent and its profits 
dipped 27 per cent. At the other end 
of the scale, the grocery chains made 
a remarkable showing. This group 
boosted its average-profits margin by 
22.8 per cent in face of a volume de- 
cline of 1.8 per cent. 

Undoubtedly, all classifications of 
stores experienced heavy increases in 
costs of doing business during 1949. 
This must have been particularly true 
in the department-and-specialty-store 
and apparel-store classifications where 
the size of the average transaction prob- 
ably shrank considerably while the total 
number of transactions remained the 
same or even increased slightly. If these 
trends continue, a dreary future might 
be pictured for these types of stores. 
Without a doubt, their managements 
are confronted with a real problem. Yet 
they have met equally dangerous chal- 
lenges successfully in the past, and 
there is little reason to believe they will 
fail this time. 

3ut, despite swelling costs and more 
cautious shopping, there were organiza- 
tions in almost every group that were 
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TABLE [ 


RETAIL STORES’ SALES AND PROFITS COMPARISONS FoR 1949-1948 


Group 
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Department and specialty stores....... 
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Miscellaneous chains ............. 
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able to show increased volume as well 
as increased profits. Of the 122 sam- 
pled, 35 showed increases in sales and 
28 reaped higher profits (Table II). 
This would indicate an aggressive pro- 
motional policy on the part of these 
organizations, either through greater 
emphasis on their usual lines of mer- 
chandise or through the addition and 
active promotion of new lines. It is 
quite probable that some of the in- 
creases were obtained at the expense of 
less aggressive competition. 

Looked at from any angle, the figures 
reiterate the plain statement that the 
postwar retailing honeymoon is defi- 
nitely over. It is no longer just enough 
to have merchandise. Mr. and Mrs. 


% DECREASE % ProrFit % DECREASE 
IN SALES TO SALES IN PROFITS 
49 vs. 748 49 "48 49 vs ‘48 

2.0 2.8 4.5 39.6 
2.8 3:5 4.4 27.0 
3.5 1.7 2.1 24.4 
1.8 1.6 1.3 22.8 incr. 
7.0 4.7 5.8 25.0 
11.4 1.8 o2 50.0 
4.3 3.9 4.1 10.2 
0 5.4 5.8 14.8 


Customer are again in the position 
where they can pick and choose, com- 
paring quality, style, and price. They 
no longer have to grab the first thing 
they see to fill some wartime need. 
Many lines, notably ready-to-wear, 
would seem to have entered a spiral of 
declining prices, with the public holding 
off in expectation of better values. 

Retail volume is bound to go up or 
down from one year to the next. The 
real problem is how to minimize the 
effect that such natural fluctuations have 
on profit, the final measure of a retail 
organization’s success or failure. Per- 
haps the only answer is to continue to 
apply sound merchandising principles to 
the handling of inventories. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS SHOWING INCREASES IN SALES, PROFITS, AND PER CENT OF PROFIT, 
1949 vs, 1948 


CLASSIFICATION 
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No. OF No. SHOWING INCREASES IN 
ORGANIZATIONS — 
SURVEYED SALES PROFITS ProFit % 

11 3 3 2 

53 12 g 8 

8 5 2 4 

9 5 9 “f 

4 0 0 ( 

15 2 1 1 

9 2 2 2 
13 6 2 
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Against Sluggers: Bigger and Better 
Weapons 


KARL F. Moore 


Director, Retail Division, Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association 


Can increased advertising really se- 
cure a greater slice of local business 
and help hold the profit line without 
adding prohibitively to already danger- 
ously high costs of operation ¢ 

No one in the country today will 
dare answer this complex question 
with a flat and arbitrary “absolutely 
nor will any responsible au- 


’” 


yes!” 
thority reply with an unequivocal “no. 

It is a question that must be weighed 
in the light of each individual store’s 
requirements, past advertising per- 
formances, and thousands of different 
sets of purely local conditions. 

Yet, is there any general answer to 
this currently critical question that can 
be used as the logical framework against 
which to reach individual decisions? 
Generally speaking, will decreased ad- 
vertising actually cut costs and thereby 
increase profits? Or wll increased pro- 
motion build greater volume to the ex- 
tent that advertising per cent costs will 
be lessened? 

The purpose of this article is to seek 
an answer to our question. Let us be- 
gin by examining the actual effects of 
increased or decreased advertising upon 
various collective types of retail busi- 
ness and then upon individual stores. 
Let us find out what happened during 
recent years when some types of stores 
as a group fell behind other types in 
competing for their share of the con- 


sumer dollar. And let us compare a few 
single store records with group per- 
formances among retail advertisers. 
Gradually, our answer may begin to 
evolve. 


FOR A HUNGRY GIANT: A THINNER 
SLICE OF PIE 


Consider first the case of department 
stores. Long the “big boys” in retail- 
dom’s well-muscled array of adver- 
tisers, department stores of recent vears 
have been steadily losing weight. Be- 
tween 1944 and 1948, department-store 
newspaper linage in Media Records’ 52 
cities rose steadily from approximately 
307 million lines in 1944 to nearly 500 
million lines by 1948.1 During the same 
period, however, total retail linage gains 
outdistanced increases in department- 
store linage. This is clearly illustrated 
in Table I. Result: Department stores 
have been accounting for smaller and 
smaller total retail 
linage, falling from 40 per cent in 1944 
to 37 per cent in 1948. 


percentages of 


Significantly, between 1946 and 1948 
and despite heavy increases in sales 
during each of these years, the per cent 
of total 
department stores skidded from 9.9 per 
cent in 1946 to 8.7 per cent in 1948 


Table I). Moreover, during 1948, de- 


‘] Jac salon > { - ' 
retail sales accounted for by 
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1 Figures for 1949 not yet available. 
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partment-store profits slipped to the 
lowest levels since 1940 and through- 
out most of 1949 dipped still further. 

Certainly no one can conclude on the 
basis of this evidence that department 
stores have become weak promoters or 
that the question of their survival has 
become critical. Among newspaper ad- 
vertisers, they still remain heavy- 
weights. And, as skillful merchandisers, 
they continue invariably to lead the 
field. But there is inherent in the cur- 
rent situation a real danger that 
threatens to cancel the effectiveness of 
much of the probable effort on the part 
of department-store management dur- 
ing the years ahead to fatten or stabilize 
profits. The danger: Some stores seek- 
ing an answer to the lower-volume- 
higher-cost riddle may seek the false 
economies represented by curtailment 
of sales-producing advertising invest- 


ments, thereby reducing still further the 
power of their traditionally strong bid 
for consumer patronage. 

So far we have been talking about 
department stores as a group and their 
declining shares of retail sales and ad- 
vertising as a group. Now let us con- 
sider one store that is reversing the 
group trend and is securing for itself 
larger and larger slices of total local re- 
tail sales by staking constantly bigger 
claims on total local retail advertising. 

The store to which we refer is Deis- 
roth’s Department Store of Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. While United States de- 
partment-store sales as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board lagged roughly 
6 per cent below the year before during 
most of 1949, Deisroth’s sales up to 
September of 1949 were consistently 
at least 6 per cent above figures for the 
previous year. Where department stores 


TABLE I 


THE SHRINKING 


SHARE OF DEPARTMENT STORES IN TOTAL RETAIL LINAGE 


% or TOTAL RETAIL 


TOTAL LINAGE ACCOUNTED 
Tota RETAIL DEPARTMENT- STORE FOR BY DEPARTMENT 
YEAR LINAGE * % INCREASE LINAGE* 9% INCREASE SToRES 
1944...... 751,853,696 307,591,554 40.9 
ee 768,676,309 2 306,774,101 —-1 39.9 
so 971,283,756 26 380,247,319 23 39.1 
_ ee 1,127,242,002 16 427,512,988 12 37.2 
1948...... 1,293,830,934 14 490,819,148 14 37.9 
THE DECLINING SHARE OF DEPARTMENT STORES IN TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
% or TOTAL RETAIL 
TOTAL SALES ACCOUNTED 
ToTAL RETAIL DEPARTMENT- STORE FOR BY DEPARTMENT 
YEAR SALEs 7 J INCREASE SALES 7 % INCREASE STORES 
1946.... 96,.672.000,000 9.649.000.0000 99 
1947.... 117,723,000,000 21 10,535, 000,000 9 8.9 
1948.... 129,926,000,000 10 11,323,000,000 7 8.7 
* Media Records’ al for 52 cities 
t Survey of Cur siness, United States Department of Commerce. 
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have been accounting for declining 
shares of total retail sales nationally, 
Deisroth’s has been steadily increasing 
its share of total Hazleton retail sales 
from 2.7 per cent in 1946 to 3.1 per 
cent in 1948 (see Table II). /t ts sig- 
nificant that, during this same period, 
Deisroth's has secured increasingly 
larger percentages of Haszleton’s depart- 
ment-store linage—from 30 per cent in 
1944 to 36 per cent in 1948—and is 
raising its share of total Hazleton retail 
linage in the face of the opposite 
national trend for department stores 
(see Table II). 

Moreover, all the above was accom- 
plished while holding advertising costs 
rigidly under control. In 1948, Deis- 
roth’s linage climbed 19 per cent while 
total department-store linage in Hazle- 
ton climbed only 14 per cent and total 
retail advertising in the city increased 
by 5 per cent. Yet Deisroth’s end-of- 
year newspaper cost in terms of per 
cent to sales (1.6 per cent) was actually 
below NRKOGA’s typical figure, for 
stores in the same volume group 
(1.8 per cent). 

Here is one store that provides a 
dramatic affirmative answer to our 
question for the day: “Can increased 
advertising really secure a greater slice 
of local business today and help hold 
the profit line—without adding pro- 
hibitively to already dangerously high 
costs of operation 7” 





THE CASE OF THE SHRINKING 

SIX MILLION 
Now let us provide another example 
of the effects of increased or decreased 
advertising on retail sales of a group of 
stores. In the United States at the end 
of 1948, there was no business—or few 


business, 


businesses—like the shoe 
Across the length and breadth of the 
country, dollar sales in shoe stores rose 
to new all-time records. Reported the 
Department of Commerce: From $600 
million in 1939, total retail shoe-store 
sales had soared to $1,459 million in 
1946, $1,533 million in 1947, and by 
1948 had risen to $1,537 million. Yet, 
despite these records, all was not well 
with the shoe business. Queried Boot 
and Shoe Recorder in its preview ot 
the year 1949; 

The most provocative question suggested 
by the facts of the shoe business in 1948, as 
well as in 1947, can be stated as follows: 
Economic activity in the U. S. has main- 
tained an unprecedented height for an un- 
precedented period. The resulting prosperity 
is not fictitious. ... Why, then, it can be 
asked, have shoes not participated in the 
aggregate increased demand for goods, both 
durable and non-durable, in the climb of 
living standards? 


Since 1939, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, sales of shoe stores 
have been taking smaller and smaller 
chunks of the total retail sales dollar. 
In 1939, shoe-store sales accounted for 
1.5 per cent of total retail sales. In 
1941, this figure dropped to 1.4 per 
cent, and by 1948 had sagged still 
further to 1.2 per cent. Also since 1949, 
the United States public’s footwear ex- 
penditures, when compared to national 
income, dropped from the five-year pre- 
war average of an estimated 1.85 per 
cent to an estimated 1.72 per cent in 
1948. 

Generally speaking, 1948 consumers 
bought fewer shoes per capita and spent 
more for them. Result: Lower unit 
sales in some stores and spotty dollar 
sales in most of the nation’s shoe stores. 
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Said Boot and Shoe Recorder: ‘*Actu- 
ally, dollar sales in independent stores 
during 1948 were reported lower than 
the year before in half of the key cities 
surveyed by the Bureau of the Census. 
The number of cities with minus 
figures continued to increase as the 
year advanced, until the Census Bu- 
reau’s final comparison of 21 cities for 
the twelve months of 1948 showed 
only three in which dollar sales were 
ahead of 1947.” 

Admittedly, census reports of shoe 
sales are fragmentary. Yet, as the first 
quarter of the year ended, few were 
willing to forecast what lay ahead of 
the retail shoe store in 1949. There were 
many, however, who laid new stress 
on the important role promotion was 
destined to play in shaping future 
sales. As the National Shoe Retailers 
Association expressed it: “Even more 
important than the general outlook for 
the future is the necessity of concen- 
trating on the means of getting and 
holding volume in the shoe business. 
Potential sales cannot be taken for 
granted. Promotion and merchandising 
of footwear are vital for every retailer 
as well as to the industry as a whole.” 

Footwear has always been a basic 
necessity and since 1949 has become in- 
creasingly so to the fashion-conscious 
American consumer. According to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
footwear production increased 19 per 
cent between 1940 and 1948. New pro- 
duction records in turn brought about 
all-time records in the volume of retail 
newspaper advertising placed to in- 
fluence shoe-store sales. In ten major 
cities, retail linage on all types of 
shoes (excluding department-store shoe 


linage) rose from 4,369,952 in 1945 to 
6,659,763 lines in 1948." 

Yet, paradoxically enough, and de- 
spite their increased linage totals, shoe 
stores since the end of the Second 
World War have been consistently 
losing ground as newspaper promoters. 
In Media Records’ ten cities, total re- 
tail linage gains have outstripped shoe 
linage rises. Result: Advertising by 
shoe stores has been accounting for 
smaller and smaller percentages of total 
annual retail newspaper advertising— 
2.1 per cent in 1946; 2 per cent in 
1947; 1.9 per cent by 1948. Certainly 
these losses are too small to indicate a 
conclusive trend, unless they should be 
continued. They nevertheless suggest a 
vexing question: To what extent has 
the failure of shoe stores to match the 
advertising dollars of other types of 
retail outlets since 1946 contributed to 
sagging shoe sales ? 

We can answer this question par- 
tially by examining the advertising per- 
formance of one shoe store that differs 
from the normal. Our case in point is 
Soldrick’s Fine Shoe Store of San 
Diego, California. This store's adver- 
tising program grew from 67,914 lines 
in 1944 to 273,896 lines in 1948. Dur- 
ing this same period, Boldrick’s im- 
proved its competitive promotional po- 
sition by raising its share of total local 
retail newspaper advertising from .5 
per cent in 1945 to 1.33 per cent in 
1947. 

Result: In a period of generally de- 
clining shoe sales throughout southern 


2 Media Records’ report on all newspaper 
advertising in Atlanta, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Portland, Dallas, Baltimore, St. 


Louis, San Francisco, Boston, and Richmond. 
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California, Boldrick’s sales in terms of 
per cent gains over the year before were 
consistently better than average. Table 
III below bears this out in the case of 
the year 1948. 


Taste III 


PER CENT CHANGE-——RETAIL SHOE-STORE SALES* 


12 Monrus 1948 CoMPARED 


CITIES WITH 12 Monrus 1947 
Te AURNES. cess ccccces — 8 
Sacramento ............. —14 
San Francisco .......... —14 
MIEN ox 904-9 5 oO — 49 


* Monthly Retail Trade Reports, United States 
Bureau of the Census. 


AGAINST SLUGGERS, HEAVIER WEAPONS? 

For a concluding example of the 
effects of increased or decreased adver- 
tising upon the sales of first an entire 
group of stores of one type and then 
upon sales of a single store of that type, 
consider if you will the case of 
restaurants. 

In the entire history of the gigantic 
American restaurant industry, there has 
never been a parallel to the obstacles 
and aggravations engendered by the 
Second World War. Badgered by re- 
strictions, harried by scarcities of labor, 
nearly strangled by food shortages, and 
besieged by swarms of coupon-short, 
war-working customers, United States 
restaurants, cafeterias, and lunchrooms 
by 1945 were serving forty million 
meals per day and registering a record 
volume 117 per cent higher than the 
industry’s sales figure for 1939. Com- 
mented American Restaurant maga- 
zine: “It was during the war that res- 
taurants really came of age. It was then 
that the industry underwent its most 
grueling test and proved equal to the 
unprecedented demands made upon it.” 


Summer 1950 


But there was to be no rest at war's 
end for war-weary “hash houses” and 
swank supper clubs alike. By mid-year 
1948, the nation’s restaurants were 
confronted by a new and serious prob- 
lem. Sandwiched between declining 
sales on the one hand and mounting 
costs of operation on the other, res- 
taurateurs watched their profits sliced 
away as customer after customer dis- 
carded the war-fed habit of dining out. 

Reported the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce: “While (dollar) 
sales of eating and drinking places in 
1946 continued above 1945, the rate of 
increase leveled off despite higher 
prices and the increase in the civilian 
population. During 1946, dining at 
home increased as food supplies eased, 
family units were re-established, and 
many housewives withdrew from the 
labor force. Total sales of eating and 
drinking places amounted to $12 bil- 
lion, 12% above 1945—the smallest 
year-to-year rise shown in six years.” 

3y 1948 sales of eating and drinking 
places showed only a small change from 
the preceding year. Then, in 1949, 
came the definite break. As estimated 
by the Department of Commerce, total 
sales of eating and drinking places 
were below year-before figures during 
every one of the first six months of 
1949, 

One big reason for the industry’s loss 
in volume was obvious. As far back as 
1947, pressure exerted on household 
budgets by the soaring cost of living 
caused customers to reduce their eat- 
ing away from home in order to con- 
serve purchasing power for other badly 
needed and high-priced household and 
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apparel items. Result: Since two years 
ago, restaurant owners have been 
locked in glove-to-glove combat with a 
familiar perpetual problem—that of in- 
ducing their straying flock to remain 
in or return to the fold. 

For many, it has been a losing fight. 
The chief reason is that, since 1945, 
eating and drinking places have been 
outfought and outpromoted in retail- 
dom’s cat-and-dog struggle for larger 
shares of the consumer’s nonstretchable 
dollar. 

Restaurants in 1945 were fourth in 
number of outlets, with 140,000 units 
employing more than half a million per- 


Each year since, restaurants and 
hotels have invested in record amounts 
of newspaper linage. In ten major 
cities, retail linage devoted to hotels 
and restaurants rose from 4,831,989 
lines in 1946 to 5,132,331 lines in 1948. 
Yet, paradoxically enough and despite 
their increased linage, restaurants since 
1945 have been 
ground as newspaper promoters and 


consistently losing 


consequently losing ground in their 
fight for patronage. 

In Media Records’ ten cities, total 
retail linage gains have outstripped in- 
creases in restaurant and hotel linage 
(see Table IV). Result : Advertising by 


TABLE IV 


THE SHRINKING SHARE OF RESTAURANTS IN TOTAL RETAIL LIN AGE 


Mepra Recorps’ 


Mepia Recorps’ 
TEN CiTIES— 
% or TOTAL 
RETAIL LINAGE 


ACCOUNTED FOR 
RY HOTELS AND 


Mepia Recorns’ 
TeN-City Tora 


Ten-City Hore. 
AND RESTAURANT 





YEAR LINAGE % INCREASE RETAIL LIN AGE &% INCREASE RESTAURANTS 
eee 4,831,989 245,234,655 1.9 
PE cw ucdeccuc 4,885,106 1 298 087,136 21 1.6 
_ Ae eee 5,132,331 5 341,004,729 14 15 


sons. As advertisers, however, restau- 
rants, grouped with hotels? ranked 
ninth among retail newspaper adver- 
tisers in ten major United States cities.* 
Nevertheless, in that same vear, eating 
and drinking places took in 13.6 cents 
of every dollar spent over the nation’s 
retail counters. 

3 No measurement is available of restau- 
rant linage alone. 

* Media Records’ report on all newspaper 
advertising in Atlanta, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Portland, Dallas, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Boston, and Richmond. 


restaurants and hotels has been account- 
ing for lesser and lesser percentages of 
total annual retail newspaper adver- 
tising—1.97 per cent in 1946, 1.63 per 
cent in 1947, and 1.5 per cent in 1948. 
So, too, have eating and drinking 
places been taking smaller and smaller 
shares of the retail sales dollar—12.5 
cents in 1946, 10.6 cents in 1947, and 
9.7 cents in 1948, 

In Yakima, Washington, since the 
middle of 1947, round, dynamic Jack 
Wardell. 


owner and manager of 
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Wardell’s A. C. Percolator, has been 
discovering things for himself about 
the effects of newspaper advertising on 
restaurant sales. For Wardell’s A. C. 
Percolator has profited sales-wise by 
competing more strongly with other 
types of stores for a steady share of 
Yakima’s retail dollar. During 1947 and 
1948, this restaurant maintained its 
share of Yakima’s rising total retail 
linage at .26 per cent. Result : Wardell’s 
sales during those two years accounted 
for a consistent .3 per cent of Yakima’s 
aggregate retail dollar volume. War- 
dell’s has recorded steady dollar volume 
gains since 1946 with the help of in- 
creased newspaper advertising. Linage 
jumped from 24,416 lines during 1946 
to 31,276 lines in 1948. During this 
period, the restaurant's volume rose 
from $261,447 in 1946 to $290,137 in 
1948. And Wardell’s in 1949 registered 
plus signs over last year’s monthly 
volumes at the same time that the 
national restaurant sales trend was 
down. 


THE PUBLIC BUYS TO SUIT ITSELF — 
ADVERTISE TO SUIT THE PUBLIC 

So far we have pointed to three dif- 
ferent types of stores that have suc- 
ceeded in increasing advertising and 
gaining added volume while holding 
costs under control. Many more ex- 
amples could be found. It must be 
stressed, however, that these stores are 
above average not only in their aggres- 
siveness and advertising salesmanship 
but in the planning of their promotions. 

A review of the promotional policies 
and methods of our three stores— 
Deisroth’s, Boldrick’s, and Wardell’s— 
will prove again the wisdom of the 
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formula, “The public buys to suit itself 
—advertise to suit the public.” Any 
store that follows this simple rule is on 
the real road to high-result-low-cost-ad- 
vertising performance, not by diminish- 
ing the size of advertising appropria- 
tions, but by making them more produc- 
tive. In this simple rule lies the secret 
of the success of our three stores. 
Effective newspaper advertising is 
made possible by an adequate budget 
properly determined, then planned and 
controlled seasonally to feature the 
right items, at the right time and at the 
right price. A store can achieve rare 
proficiency in advertising planning and 
timing by adhering to a simple philos- 
ophy governing the selection of mer- 
chandise for promotion. Each year 
there is a marked seasonal pattern 
both to total store sales and sales in 
individual departments. Year after 
year, these various seasonal sales pat- 
terns tend to reproduce themselves with 
striking fidelity. Seasonal departmental 
sales patterns indicate when people 
want to buy various lines of merchan- 
dise and therefore when it should be 
most profitable to advertise those lines 
of merchandise. Stated more simply, 
this advertising philosophy becomes 
“Fish hardest when the fish are biting.” 
There is much evidence to support 
the reliability of seasonal buying pat- 
terns as an index to public inclination 
to buy and a key to the proper timing 
of advertising. Table V contains one 
proof of their stability. Here are 
charted total department-store sales in 
the United States during the decade 
from 1938 to 1948. Figures represent 
the per cent of each year’s sales con- 
tributed by each month of that year. 
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TABLE V 
THE RELIABILITY OF SEASONAL SALES PATTERNS 


(A Comparison of Seasonal Sales of Department Stores, 1938-1948) * 


% Go % Jeo % %e % % %o % Jo %o 
YEAR Jan. Fes. Mar. Apr. May June Jury Avc. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1938.... 6.4 6.0 7.8 8.6 7.8 7.9 5.9 6.9 8.7 9.4 9.4 15.2 
1939.... 6.0 5.7 7.9 82 83 80 58 70 90 96 9.5 15.0 
1940.... 6.1 5.8 7.7 re S83 FH*''S.1 7.4 8.9 9.6 9.7 14.9 
1941.... 5.8 5.7 7.1 8.3 8.4 7.§ 6.4 8.3 9.3 9.1 9.4 14.7 
1942.... 7.0 5.9 8.0 8.0 " es 7.0 6.1 2 8.8 10.0 9.8 14.9 
1943.... 6.4 6.9 7.6 8.3 is 7.9 6.4 7.0 8.4 9.4 10.4 13.8 
1944.... 6.0 5.9 8.1 7.6 8.1 7.4 6.2 7.9 8.6 9.6 10.9 14.1 
1945.... 6.6 6.4 2 By 4 6.9 Po ror 6.2 6.9 7.9 9.7 10.9 14.1 
1946.... 6.0 6.2 7.9 8.3 8.0 8.0 6.4 7.9 8.1 8.9 10.5 13.8 
Gs, ae S8 79.584 76 62-67 84 98 BF OB 
1948.... 6.5 6.2 8.4 7.8 8.1 8.0 6.2 6.9 8.5 w55 9.9 14.2 
* Source: United States Federal Reserve Board. 

During this decade, there was a wide Thus far we have been discussing the 
variety of economic conditions and a reliability of department-store seasonal 
shift from a buyer’s to a seller’s market sales patterns alone. This does not mean 
and back again. Nevertheless, the sea- that seasonal sales patterns are impor- 
sonal sales pattern of department stores tant only in the case of department 
remained amazingly stable. The major stores. They are equally reliable as an 
seasonal variation during this eleven- index to sales opportunity for other 
year period occurred in the months of types of retail outlets. Every com- 
March and April. The reason was the modity, department and store, has an 
shuttling back and forth between them individual seasonal sales pattern. 
of Easter. Even so, March contribu- Each pattern points to the beginning, 
tions to annual business varied only 2.1 peak, and ebb of every selling oppor- 
per cent, April 1.7 per cent. Otherwise, tunity. If promotion is too late, the re- 
the merchandising characteristics of tailer loses volume on full markup. If 
each year were the same. Result: The selling is weak at the highest point, 
contributions of each month to annual turnover slows down. And if the re- 
volume varied very little. tailer is overstocked at the ebb, then 

If this national department-store markdowns cut deep into profit. For the 
sales pattern is reliable, it also varies retail advertising dollar to earn more 
regionally with climate and geography. profit, its spending must be planned to 
Nevertheless, a department store located match selling opportunity. The success- 
in a given area should have a sales pat- ful retail advertiser never forgets: 
tern similar to the buying pattern of the “The public buys to suit itself—adver- 


mass of customers living in that area. tise to suit the public.” 
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We Need an Organization Stretcher 


LAWRENCE C, LOCKLEY 


Professor of Marketing, New York University Graduate School of Business Administration 


Like Topsy, the department store in 
the United States has “just growed’ — 
and this growth has been, in the main, 
the projection of a series of expedi- 
encies of the moment. When Paul M. 
Mazur published his Principles of Or- 
ganization Applied to Modern Retailing 
in 1927, stores were relatively small 
and compact. 

There were, of course, a few giants 
like R. H. Macy and Marshall Field, 
but in the main a store that sold 
twenty-five million dollars worth of 
merchandise in a year was a big store. 
Not only were there fewer customers 
and fewer and smaller transactions to 
cope with, but inventories were sim- 
pler. There were few synthetic fab- 
rics or plastic articles in the stores. 
De Forrest’s vacuum tube had not been 
widely applied, so that the radio indus- 
try was an infant. Major electric ap- 
pliances were just beginning to develop 
and had not yet become common articles 
in the standard of living. Installment 
credit had hardly reached beyond the 
automobile for the better class of stores. 
Labor was docile, and the only unions 
that management had to get along with 
were the craft organizations in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

With this simpler job to do in a 
simpler day, department stores were 
able to operate efficiently (at least for 
the competitive needs of the time) with 
a small top-management team and with 
specific executive assignments. The 
scope of the responsibilities resulting 
from these assignments was within the 
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grasp of capable men. Had our econ- 
omy been frozen as tightly as our 
department-store management proce- 
dures, running stores would still be an 
attractive way of life. But today depart- 
ment-store management is more likely 
to lead to the development of ulcers 
than of cultural hobbies. What hap- 
pened ? 

The major blow department stores 
suffered was the growth of the Ameri- 
can economy. The standard of living 
became higher, so that more people 
could buy more things. The creative 
character of American industry led to 
the introduction of a wide variety of 
new products and of new materials. 
Metropolitan centers became too small, 
and population spilled over to sub- 
urban areas and greater distances from 
central shopping areas. 

These several factors brought about 
a mushrooming of sales volumes, a 
tremendous increase in the variety of 
merchandise available for sale to the 
public, and an areai broadening of ter- 
ritories to be served. New methods of 
communication have complicated the 
advertising job, and the growth of 
labor organizations has created a per- 
sonnel problem of major proportions. 
Instead of administering a compact or- 
ganization doing business within a 
limited territory in stable lines of mer- 
chandise, the typical department-store 
management faces the need for admin- 
istering an increasingly complex or- 
ganization with continually new prob- 
lems for which there is no precedent. 
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In other words, the administrative re- 
sponsibility of department-store man- 
agement is becoming more like that of 
the chain-store companies—both in size 
of sales volume and in remoteness of 
management from the firing line of the 
sales floor. 

In spite of these rapid changes, the 
department store has continued to be 
administered as a sort of personal busi- 
ness—as though it were possible for 
the head of the store to oversee its sev- 
eral phases. Palpably, this is an impos- 
sibility. 

The chain-store firms and the mail- 
order companies early realized that the 
bears they had by the tail needed cages. 
They built for size, scope, and com- 
plexity. Functions to be performed 
were isolated through analysis and/or 
experience, and headquarters officers 
were developed with executives charged 
with the performance of realistic func- 
tional assignments. The existence of 
reasonably comparable units in the 
chain-store field has made possible the 
development of standards of efficiency 
by direct comparison. Guesswork is 
minimized because the analyses that 
must be made show up weak spots. 

It is true that the headquarters over- 
head of various of the larger chain- 
store firms has become heavy. Yet there 
is a firm and realistic limitation imposed 
on top-heaviness of overhead. The 
chain-store firm is always in direct and 
rigorous competition. If its expenses 
become too great, the fact is rapidly 
known. Therefore, the chain-store com- 
panies are able to apply the principle of 
division of labor to executive assign- 
ment just as far as it is profitable to do. 
They have, then, been able to build 


top-management teams geared to the 
task of administering large and _far- 
flung retail operations. 

In few cases have department stores 
ever paused to realize that their mana- 
gerial organizations have become ob- 
solete. Changes have come upon these 
stores gradually and—at any one mo- 
ment in time—imperceptibly. There has 
never been a time when circumstances 
have forced department stores to sub- 
mit their organizational structures to a 
drastic overhaul. 

How have they attempted to adapt 
themselves to the fluidity of the retail 
business ? Almost in every case the top- 
management team has slowly assumed 
broader responsibilities, proliferating 
the vice-presidential group till the or- 
ganization chart of the modern depart- 
ment store looks like the profile of the 
prairie lean-to. The same personnel 
charged with the responsibility for 
main-store operation has usually been 
allowed to assume control of branch- 
store operations. As sales departments 
have increased in number, a few di- 





visional merchandise managers have 
been interposed between top manage- 
ment and the departments themselves, 
but the responsibility has remained with 
top management. As labor organiza- 
tions have increased the scope and the 
importance of the personnel problem, 
the personnel manager has become a 
vice-president. But there has been no 
basic change in the ultimate incidence 
of responsibility. As new markets have 
developed in various sections of the 
country, and as resources have scat- 
tered geographically, some refuge has 
been sought in the use of central buy- 
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Going, Going, Gone! 
The Auctioneer’s Place in Retail Selling 


Rocco J. BATTISTA 


Member of Faculty, Rider College, Trenton, \.J. 


As far back as the pages of written 
history will take us, we find the auc- 
tioneer pounding his gavel on the block 
and selling property of one kind or an- 
other. Herodotus noted his existence 
in ancient Babylon, 500 B.c., where sur- 
plus daughters were led to market and 
sold to the highest bidder. Roman civi- 
lization inherited this selling technique 
and improved upon it to dispose of the 
plunder of numberless conquered na- 
tions—statuary, pictures, curios, human 
slaves. In this manner, the conquerors 
of the lands surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the East were able to 
cash in on their victories. 


THE MODERN WAY 

James Christie has been identified by 
historians as the father of modern auc- 
tioneering. A young Scot with mer- 
chandising ideas, Christie surprised 
eighteenth-century London some two 
hundred years ago when he opened an 
auction room. Here, he offered art ob- 
jects and other merchandise, one piece 
at a time, making quite a show with his 
banging gavel and rapid chatter while 
the customers shouted bids. 

For his time, Christie was a retailing 
genius. He recognized the psychological 
facts that people like to “bid” for 
things they want and experience an 
emotional gratification when they vie 
with others for possession of a desired 
article, particularly if it looks like a 
bargain. He also knew the value to the 
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merchant of patronage by the best 
people. He lured noblemen and cour- 
tiers into his auction room where they 
joined in the bidding, first as a lark 
and then in earnest. At the peak of his 
success, Christie’s was the meeting 
place of London’s elite, the place where 
one could make a show of his judg- 
ment and taste, publicly demonstrating 
that his contempt for money was 
greater than that of any rival. 


AMERICA TAKES OVER 

The auction emigrated to America 
on the heels of the colonists. It soon 
became an accepted method for selling 
goods under court order, of closing out 
stocks of surplus and distress mer- 
chandise, household effects, and farm 
animals. Since there was a_ stigma 
attached to the process, a seller at- 
tempted to remain anonymous when- 
ever possible. 

The American embargo and the War 
of 1812 gave auctioneering a substan- 
tial lift. English manufacturers, shielded 
by anonymity, used the auction to dis- 
pose of substantial quantities of goods 
in America. Cargoes were brought 
from faraway lands to be sold in the 
larger American seaports, particularly 
New York. A 


arose and the auction system was at- 


spirited controversy 


tacked on the grounds that it was 
monopolistic, fraudulent, subversive to 
the rights of others engaged in the 


established channels of distribution, 
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and generally bad for the consuming 
public. 
A POSTWAR BOOM 

After the War of 1812, cities along 
the Eastern seaboard did a tremendous 
business by selling vast quantities of 
imported goods received from Great 
Britain, which was then attempting to 
crush the expansion of American in- 
dustry. Such seaports as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore benefited 
most from this trade, which was de- 
pendent upon indirect importations 
and upon blockade runners based in 
Halifax, Bermuda, and other British 
possessions. Large quantities of goods 
had been stored in these ports during 
the war in order to flood the American 
market immediately after peace should 
be declared. 

To illustrate the volume of this busi- 
ness, the value of goods sold at auction 
in New York State jumped from $3,- 
900,000 in 1814 to $13,200,000 in 1815, 
then ascended steadily, with only minor 
setbacks, to $34,300,000 in 1835. Bar- 
gains were secured by the public; auc- 
tioneers prospered. As a result, tradi- 
tional businessmen protested to high 
heaven. In time, the latter group won 
legislation that stemmed the wholesale 
dumping of goods from abroad, and 
auction houses were compelled by 
law to confine their activities to bank- 
rupt stocks and secondhand equipment. 


BACK TO NORMALCY 
Throughout most of the nineteenth 
century, American auctioneers con- 
fined themselves to disposing of bank- 
rupt stocks and secondhand equipment. 
For a time, they flourished in the slave 
markets of the South. Elsewhere in the 
land, auctioneers went about their busi- 


ness in a grim, businesslike way, sell- 
ing whatever came to hand, by lot or 
item. The heartless banker and the ruth- 
less auctioneer, posted at the door of 
the foreclosed farmstead, became stock 
characters in popular plays of the era. 

We have a record of a typical auc- 
tion of household effects dated April 
22, 1861. The sale started with a state- 
ment of conditions : payment for articles 
amounting to less than $5.00 must be 
made upon delivery ; on goods amount- 
ing to more than $5.00, a credit period 
of 30 days would be allowed, upon 
presentation of security. The worldly 
goods of one Richard Jones, deceased, 
went under the hammer thus: 


Lot of stone and crockery ware $ .10 


Candle stand Za 
Colored glass candlesticks 10 
Table 55 
Lounge Liz 
6 old chairs 2.10 
Looking glass 30 
2 old pine chests 66 
3 decanters 41 
24 old plates 61 
Full-leaf table 1.30 


The first indication that anvone had 
learned anything from James Christie, 
or remembered that he had ever ex- 
isted, came in 1885 when a New York 
real-estate man staged a highly success- 
ful land auction. To draw the crowd 
and keep them interested, he put up a 
big tent, served free lunch to all comers, 
and hired a brass band to make music 
when proceedings got dull. It was the 
talk of the town. 


BIG AND RESPECTABLE 

Today auctioneering is big business. 
The briefest observation shows that it 
touches some phase of everybody’ life. 
The housewife, whether she purchases 
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a can opener or a cabbage, most likely 
is buying an article that somewhere 
passed through the auctioneer’s hands. 
Almost everybody with a radio has 
heard the chant of the tobacco auc- 
tioneer. Every New Yorker has seen 
the columns of auction notices in his 
morning paper and recognized the red 
flag, symbol of the trade, as it flaps 
outside an auction room. 


WHAT THEY SELL 

Modern auctioneers sell almost any- 
thing that is saleable—animal, vege- 
table, or mineral—including items that 
could not possibly be sold by any other 
method. In times of economic stress, 
auctioneering booms as huge quantities 
of merchandise—clothing is an example 
—are dumped on the auction markets, 
making happy hunting for professional 
buyers and shrewd citizens in search 
of bargains for themselves. It booms, 
too, in prosperous times as collectors 
and speculators boost the market values 
of art objects and rare books, which are 
among the auctioneer’s specialties. 

A few years ago a Hereford bull, 
with a wondrous pedigree, made head- 
lines when he was sold at auction for 
$38,000. This sum was, in turn, used 
to build a new barn. A herd of 53 buf- 
falo went begging for buyers in Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, until they attracted 
nation-wide attention in a public live- 
stock auction. Bargain hunters gather 
and newspapers print feature stories 
whenever a police department, post 
office, customhouse, or transit company 
puts on its periodic sale of lost, un- 
claimed, and abandoned property. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Much of the fruit and vegetables 
consumed by New York City’s eight- 
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million population passes through two 
auction markets on its way from farm 
to table. Some of these foodstuffs are 
sold first by truck farmers in the auc- 
tion markets of southern New Jersey. 
Then they are shipped to New York 
where they are sold in turn to the re- 
tailers, who jam the auction houses 
clustered on the side streets along the 
lower Hudson River water front. 

In the rich farm area of New Jersey 
below Trenton, an auction market 
is operated daily in each of the nine 
counties. At Beverly, Swedesboro, 
Glassboro, Hammonton, Landisville, 
Cologne, Vineland, Rosenhaven, and 
Cedarville the scene is much the same. 
Well before dawn, trucks loaded with 
melons, snap beans, spinach, or what- 
ever the harvest may be, begin to roll 
up alongside a tented platform where 
an auctioneer is on duty to serve the 
producers and the city buyers without 
delay. 

According to the New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture, the buyers 
come from all parts of New Jersey, 
New York, and Connecticut, and also 
from distant points in Rhode Island, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and even 
Florida. So auction-minded are the in- 
habitants of this area that in some 
centers a peculiar hybrid bazaar-auc- 
tion has grown up alongside the vege- 
table auction. Here trading is carried 
on in a wide variety of mechandise, 
including such items as_ livestock, 
kitchen utensils, dungarees, sport 
shorts, men’s socks, and can openers. 


ART AND ANTIQUES 


The art auction occupies a niche of 
its own. In New York, where the busi- 
ness flourishes, art has come to include 
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antiques, jewelry, and rare books. 
Largest of the art-book auction houses 
is Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., which 
reported gross sales of $3,500,000 for 
the 1940-1941 season and is now run- 
ning close to the $6,000,000 level. 

Parke-Bernet has developed an ef- 
ficient machine for selling costly mer- 
chandise under the hammer. A total of 
17,847 square feet of space is available. 
An assembly room for art sales has a 
floor and balcony area of 3,080 square 
feet and can take care of 500 people. 
Collections are placed on free public 
exhibition for a week prior to the sale. 
The exhibits are arranged by experi- 
enced interior decorators. Individual 
showings have attracted as many as 
125,000 visitors. The galleries are 
manned by a staff of 35 uniformed at- 
tendants. Credit is extended; vaults 
and storerooms are available on the 
premises. 


BY INVITATION ONLY 

While Parke-Bernet stresses volume 
and caters to buyers in quantity, other 
art sales frequently are conducted by 
invitation only to keep away the idly 
curious and the something-for-nothing 
bidders who are known as “knitters.” 
Invitations go to well-known collectors, 
agents, representatives of museums, art 
critics, dealers, and a selected list of 
customers with money and social posi- 
tion. In these sessions, bidding may be- 
come so excited that buyers “break out 
with yells and shouts” much as they did 
James Christie's 


- 


200 years ago in 
London auction room. 


THE STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
Stamp dealers, too, have a highly 
form of market. 


developed auction 


Stamp auction rooms are frequented by 
collectors with a passion for accumu- 
lating these rare bits of colored paper 
and also by the speculators, amateur 
and professional, who are constantly 
alert for bargains in rare items that 
can be resold at a profit. The typical 
stamp auction room supplies magni- 
fying glasses and tables where patrons 
may study the offered merchandise, and 
the walls are decked with photographs 
of stamps which may be examined on 
request. Stamp auctioneers, taking a 
leaf from the conventional retailer’s 
book, also conduct a mail-order busi- 
ness, considering mail bids when an 
auction is held. One enterprising 
stamp man enlivens his auctions with 
projected on a 


color photographs 


screen, 


TENDENCY TO EXAGGERATE 

But how about the honesty of the arts 
auctions ? Are they honest or dishonest? 
The American literature perused does 
not seem to indicate instances of out- 
right dishonesty here, and innocence 
may be presumed in the absence of 
proof to the contrary. However, there 
is a strong tendency to exaggerate, par- 
ticularly among the catalogue makers. 
In the case of documents it has been 
charged that one house labels every 
item scarce, of great rarity, or as being 
unique (as if almost any written paper 
were not unique). The logical conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that the buyer must 
possess some familiarity with the items 
on sale or consult some reputable con- 
noisseur or expert before he bids. An 
informed bidder usually knows that 
beds George Washington slept in and 
Senedict Arnold letters are relatively 
numerous, whereas a copy of Alice's 
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Adventures Underground is worth 
$50,000 as a rare “first.” 


ARMCHAIRS TO ZITHERS 

It is not possible here to discuss the 
varied fields in which the auctioneer 
functions. Even a casual glance at the 
record shows that, at one time or an- 
other, he has dealt in virtually every 
item on which man has put a money 
value. Recently advertised sales have 
included radios, ferryboats, a mill, steel 
filing cabinets, a lunch wagon, a small 
island off the coast of Connecticut, 
canned goods, armchairs, and zithers. 

A number of years ago a notice ap- 
peared stating that a corporation was 
withdrawing from business and that its 
entire stock would be sold at public 
auction. The listing included such mer- 
chandise as athletic goods, baby car- 
riages, bathroom fixtures, bathtubs, 
bicycles, bird cages, papier-maché 
goods, oils, varnishes, and paints. 

A recent issue of the Sunday Times 
carried a total of 23 auction notices, 
some of them taking up two columns of 
space. Among the items offered were 
a stamping plant, a varnish and resin 
plant, a quantity of men’s swimming 
trunks, 10,000 yards of cotton goods, 
toys and novelties, luncheonette and 
fountain equipment, a power-lawn- 
mower manufacturing plant, 31 trac- 
tors, and 600 broadloom rugs. 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 

A study of 1,883 telephone direc- 
tories, covering the United States, 
shows that 1,811 auctioneers are ac- 
tively engaged in the business and 
listed by their trade. This figure does 
not include the thousands of individuals 
and firms who conduct auctions as a 
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part-time activity, nor the sheriffs and 
other public officials who act as auc- 
tioneers under court orders in every 
hamlet in the land. 

It does show, however, that the auc- 
tioneer is present in every one of the 
48 states and that he is holding his own. 
In New York City, for instance, there 
are more than 150 auctioneers listed in 
the Classified Red Book and in Los 
Angeles there are about 100. It is also 
interesting to note the tendency of 
these units to concentrate themselves 
along streets and avenues and in neigh- 
borhoods much as other retail busi- 
nesses do. 

A study of over 600 listings selected 
from all parts of the United States 
shows that 40 per cent of the auction 
houses are listed as individuals, 22 per 
cent as “Associates,” “& Sons,” etc., 
and only 4 per cent as “Inc.”’ The re- 
maining unclassified 27 per cent in- 
cludes such labels as “mart,” “ware- 
house,” “galleries,” and “yards.” 

Though no figures are available to 
measure its volume, there is no ques- 
tion that auctioneering is big business 
in America today. In some fields, the 
auction remains the symbol of distress 
selling where any price is better than 
none. In others, such as the fruit and 
vegetable business, it has shown itself 
a superior method of distribution, help- 
ing to speed the flow of perishables 
from farm to market and to stabilize 
prices. 

Regardless of the stigma that may 
remain in the minds of the uninformed, 
auctioneering seems here to stay. From 
the broader viewpoint, it is vastly more 
important as a channel of distribution 
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The Moral Justification for ‘‘Lifo”’ 


RAYMOND F. Copes 


General Manager, Controllers’ Congress, National Retail Dry Goods Association 


If the game officials were to prohibit 
your football team from taking advan- 
tage of the conference rules and your 
team lost seven consecutive games as a 
result, what would you do? One thing 
is certain; you would do something. 

There is a striking parallel between 
this hypothetical football team, which 
loses its games because of rules favor- 
ing its opponents, and the group of re- 
tailers who have been placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by current inter- 
pretations of the “Lifo’ law. The only 
difference is that the unfair football 
situation would be created by the arbi- 
trary decisions of a group of sports 
officials, whereas the “Lifo” situation 
in retailing results from a combination 
of arbitrary and erroneous interpreta- 
tions of Federal legislation by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 


HISTORY OF THE “LIFO” DISPUTE 

In 1939, Congress passed a Revenue 
Act which approved the last-in, first- 
out (“Lifo”) method of inventory valu- 
ation. This permitted taxpayers to 
eliminate “paper profits,” 
flationary periods, on goods remaining 
in stock at the end of a tax year. As 
written, the Act was an eminently fair 
piece of legislation. Its language spe- 
cifically stated that “Lifo” accounting 
was legal “for all taxpayers” without 
any exclusions or qualifications. Its pur- 


during in- 


pose appeared to be not to require busi- 
nessmen to show unrealized “paper 
profits” for income-tax purposes. It ap- 


peared to recognize the principle that 
current merchandise costs be reflected 
in costs of goods sold. 


BUT NOT FOR RETAILERS 


However, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue interpreted the Act in such 
a manner as to deny the advantages of 
“Lifo” valuation to “all” taxpayers. As 
a case in point, the benefits of the law 
were denied to retailers through a series 
of verbal and written administrative 
instructions. The technical reason for 
the revenue department’s position was 
that each item of a retailer's inventory 
would have to be identified in ending 
inventories and itemized comparisons 
made. Since retail stores carry thou- 
sands of items, it would obviously be 
impossible for them to comply with 
these instructions. 

3ut the unfairness of the bureau’s 
arbitrary decision did not stop there. 
For example, some retailers were con- 
vinced that the bureau's interpretation 
of the Revenue Act was erroneous and 
that “Lifo” could be applied to their 
business through the use of a price 
index. With the aid of the American 
Retail Federation, they took a test case 
to court (Hutzler Brothers Company 
vs. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue). Pending a decision, a few retailers 
submitted tax figures on the disputed 
‘“Lifo” basis as well as on the ordinary 
“Fifo,” first-in-first-out, method. 

A decision in the Hutzler case was 
rendered on January 14, 1947, six years 
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after it was originally filed. The result 
was a clear-cut victory for retailers, and 
the decision was not appealed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Rather, 
this agency issued orders complying 
with the court’s decision. However, 
these regulations contained a “catch’’ 
in that they permitted only the subse- 
quent use of “Lifo” by retailers. 


THE HIGH COST OF COMPLIANCE 


The “catch,” in turn, created a situa- 
tion among retailers whereby one 
group gained a sizable competitive ad- 
vantage over another. Those retailers 
who had insisted on their rights and 
had refused to comply with the issued 
instructions were the gainers. They 
found themselves upheld by the courts 
and amply rewarded for their venture- 
some spirit. For tax purposes, they 
were able to show a lower profit during 
the war period when an abnormally 
high tax rate existed. The remaining 
ones, however, found themselves out 
of luck because they had been co-opera- 
tive and had complied with the bu- 
reau’s instructions. Their compliance 
cost them many millions of dollars ot 
working capital. 


WHO PAID FOR THE COURT FIGHT? 


It cannot be emphasized too often 
that the Hutzler Brothers Case was 
thought of in the retail trade as a test 
case. The funds for the litigation were 
raised in the great part by the NRDGA 
and the American Retail Federation. 
The whole proceeding was considered 
a test of the “Lifo” principle for the 
retail trade. Much of the legal cost, 
and the cost of preparing indexes 
through the National Industrial Con- 
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ference Board, was paid for by solici- 
tation of funds from many. 

The unfortunate part of the Hutzler 
case was that it took so long to render 
a decision, because as time went on the 
statute began to run out for many re- 
tailers. The many others assumed that, 
if the Hutzler Brothers case was won, 
its benefits would flow to them as well 
as to those retailers who nominally 
brought the suit. 


THE WINDFALL ARGU MENT 


It is argued in some circles that it 
would be inequitable to create legisla- 
tion which would provide a windfall to 
many retailers who never had any in- 
tent of using “Lifo” in 1941. This 
argument is considerably weakened 
when it is pointed out that there are 
many organizations that would not 
adopt “Lifo” retroactively, despite the 
fact that they might secure a rebate of 
taxes, for the simple reason that they 
do not believe in the principles of 
“Lifo.” There are many others who, 
because of their methods of record 
keeping, could not and would not care 
to revise their figures for prior periods 
in order to secure the refund. 

Another argument in the “Lifo” issue 
is that retroactive legislation would set 
a dangerous precedent. The validity of 
this argument is questioned. For in- 
stance, retroactive legislation will prob- 
ably be passed shortly to bring funds 
into the Treasury. The case in point is 
that of the life-insurance companies who 
have escaped taxation in prior years on 
all net income excepting that earned 
on investments. Now Congress plans 
legislation on a retroactive basis to 
eliminate this practice. 
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ESSENCE OF THE “LIFO™ ISSUE 


Practically all legislation is intended 
to correct or remedy apparent inequities 
in the light of changing conditions. The 
issue of “Lifo” is no exception. It 
would appear that, when a taxpayer 1s 
overtaxed because of erroneous advice 
given him in writing or by administra- 
tive regulations of his government, the 
government should be prepared to do 
whatever it can in its power to keep from 
penalizing the taxpayer who has relied 
on that advice. 

What can a small businessman do 
who does not agree with an administra- 
tive decision but is instructed to com- 
ply unless he is able to take his case to 
court and fight? But how many small 
businesses have sufficient funds to af- 
ford to fight a case such as “Lifo” 
through the courts ? The great costs in- 
volved obviously preclude the small 
individual retailer from ever securing 
a complete hearing or receiving justice 
except at a price beyond his means. 
There would seem to be nothing wrong 
with a group of store merchants getting 
together and raising funds to fight for 
a principle in which they believe or are 


specifically entitled to by an act of 
Congress. 

There is something wrong, however, 
when a merchant is denied the fruits 
of his hard-won victory because of the 
technicality that he was not a party to 
the suit he helped to win. Unfortu- 
nately, life in society today has become 
a complicated affair. It seems that im- 
portant issues are no longer thought of 
or settled on the basis of the issues 
themselves or with any attempt to bring 
about fair and equitable decisions. 
Rather, they seem to be too often 
settled on the basis of technicalities or 
political expediency. 

The “Lifo” issue boils down to the 
fact that, beginning in 1940-1941 as 
provided by the laws of the land, retail- 
ers have been deprived of the privilege 
of selecting a basis of accounting for 
determining the values of their inven- 
tories. The prerogative has not been 
denied any other industry. Congress 
should correct this inequality. The legis- 
lation allowing retailers to adopt “Lifo” 
on a retroactive basis should be enacted 
without delay. The moral justification 
of such legislation seems to be beyond 
doubt. 
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ing offices and in central merchandising 
through these offices. 

As a result of this evidence of or- 
ganizational rigidity, department stores 
have complained more and more of 
mounting expenses. Possibly the real 
problem is not the aggregate expense 
but the low return per dollar invested 


in executive talent. And with this low 
return department stores appear to be 
increasingly vulnerable to competition 
from the nonservice, lower priced 
stores. 

Not until 


appraise their executive organizations 


department stores re- 
can they look forward with any degree 
of complacency to the competition they 
are facing. It is time that someone wrote 


a sequel to Paul Mazur’s book. 
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The New Approach to Retail Training 


EpWARD F. PERREAULT 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Does your local high school provide 
training aimed at preparing youngsters 
for careers in retailing? Do you know 
that the federal funds made available 
by Congress under the provisions of 
the George-Dean Act to foster dis- 
tributive education have been extended 
and enlarged by the George-Barden 
Act? In the many communities that 
have taken advantage of this offer of 
federal financial assistance, retail busi- 
nessmen and public-school systems have 
learned by experience that working to- 
gether pays dividends. As a result of 
this type of co-operative effort, high- 
school students have found new oppor- 
tunities for employment and advance- 
ment, and retailers have been able to 
hire beginning personnel who know the 
fundamentals of retailing instead ot 
choosing employees at random from 
the leftovers of the latest graduating 


class. 


PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 

For a vivid example of how a com- 
nunity can take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the George-Barden Act, con- 
sider Holyoke, Massachusetts. One of 
the first in the field, Holyoke started to 
teach retail selling as far back as 1938. 
Operation of the program was sus- 
pended in 1943 because of the war and 
was not resumed until 1947. This time, 
the progressive merchants participating 
in the program made it possible for 
Holyoke High School to combine prac- 
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training. Holyoke’s postwar program, 
known as a full-time day co-operative 
course in distributive education, got off 
to a good start. This was made possible 
by the Sears, Roebuck Company which, 
some years earlier, had undertaken to 
invest a substantial sum in distributive 
education. This forward-looking or- 
ganization hoped to get a fair return 
on its investment in the form of new 
employees for its own training classes. 


A MODEL CLASSROOM 

This large mail-order and chain re- 
tail organization had long recognized 
the need for adequately trained person- 
nel and had conducted its own training 
schools for converting raw high-school 
graduates into competent sales person- 
nel. In order to share in the new pro- 
gram, made possible by legislation, it 
founded the Sears, Roebuck Founda- 
tion. The latter organization, in turn, 
invited schools such as Holyoke High 
to join the Distributive Education Club 
of America. 

Because it was already in the field, 
Holyoke was one of the first to benefit 
from the Sears, Roebuck project. By 
joining the club, it received essential 
data for the conduct of modern retail 
courses. In addition, the school was 
supplied with a model classroom, 
equipped with modern store fixtures 
and a fairly large stock of merchan- 
dise. As a result, students are able to 
practice retailing with real merchandise 
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The foundation presently considers 
this program completed. During its 
operation, it contributed classroom 
units similar to that installed in Hol- 
voke to about fifty schools in the coun- 
try. Each unit was contributed with the 
approval of the United States Office of 
Education and the supervisor of dis- 
tributive education of the state in 
which the unit was to be installed. The 
original plan was to supply one instal- 
lation in each state. Some states, how- 
ever, received additional units. New 
York, for example, received three be- 
cause of its size and the aggressive ex- 
pansion of its distributive-education 
program. 


HOLYOKE’S PROGRAM 


In its ultramodern classroom, Hol- 
yoke High School offers a thirty-hour 
course in distributive education. Three 
hours are allotted each day for class- 
room study and three for on-the-job 
training. For the initial period, the 
students are given a grounding in the 
rudiments of retail selling. Basic tests 
include Store Salesmanship by Brisco, 
Griffith, and Robinson ( Prentice-Hall) 
and Know Your Merchandise by 
Wingate, Gillespie, and Addison 
(Harper Brothers). Before being 
placed in a co-operating Holyoke store, 
the students are taught, mostly by 
demonstration, the importance of know- 
ing their merchandise, how to compile 
statistical data, the use of the right 
sales approach, and how to close a sale. 
Subjects embraced by the course 
include : 

1. Appearance 

2. Recitation 

3. Good English 

4. Posture 


5. Job orientation 
6. Technique of selling 
7. Systems 
a) Cash register 
b) Sales checks and procedures 
8. Store arithmetic 
9. Economics of retailing 
10. Know your merchandise 
a) Textiles 
b) Nontextiles 
11. Color, line, and design 
12, Display 
13. Fashion 


SIZE OF CLASSES 

School authorities soon learned that 
twenty students were about all that one 
teacher-co-ordinator could handle be- 
cause of the need for close supervision 
of the individual students as they shift 
from classroom to on-the-job assign- 
ment and back again. For example, this 
vear Holyoke High has a class of 
fourteen girls and nine boys. It is un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Mary E. 
Foley, formerly an assistant buyer at 
Denholm & McKay, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, where she had worked in 
every department. Previously she had 
majored in economics at Wellesley 
College and had taken graduate courses 
in retailing at Fitchburg State Teach- 
ers College and in statistics at North- 
eastern University. 

Last vear, sixteen boys and one girl 
were enrolled in the course under the 
direction of Mr. Patrick Mogan, now 
principal of Hingham High School, 
Hingham, Massachusetts. Proof of the 
success of the venture may be found 
in the fact that the seventeen members 
of Mr. Mogan’s class obtained regular 
employment in stores where they had 
studied on the job. Further, five of 
them have already received promotions, 
two having been promoted twice. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


The most important responsibility 
of the teacher-co-ordinator is placing 
the student in the “right job.” From 
the moment the student takes his place 
in a co-operating store as a student 
salesman, he is kept under close sur- 
veillance. Every effort is made to de- 
termine his adaptability and uncover 
any weaknesses that may be inherent in 
his nature or may develop as he learns 
on the job. When faults are found, the 
practice is to point them out to the stu- 
dent, with suggestions for self-improve- 
ment. In addition, such student weak- 
nesses as are discovered provide excel- 
lent bases for general discussion in the 
classroom. 

In each case, before being assigned 
to on-the-job training a student is given 
individual training in good posture and 
general appearance. ‘The foundation 
for successful selling,” Mrs. Foley 
holds, “is based on the important 
characteristics of poise and good ap- 
pearance. In order to convince a pros- 
pective employer, an applicant must 
first be able to sell himself.” 

Once he is on the job for training, 
the stuaent remains under the close 
supervision of his teacher-co-ordinator 
who makes frequent and unscheduled 
visits to the store to check on his 
progress. These surprise visits, aver- 
aging two or three a week, tend to give 
the teacher a more objective impres- 
sion of the student and his job attitude. 
Discussion with store executives, who 
take personal interest in their student 
salesmen, also reveal much information 
about the student’s progress and how 
he is applying the knowledge learned 
in the classroom. In each instance, a 
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complete case history of the student 
is kept by the co-ordinator. 

Because the program is experimen- 
tal and constantly subject to change, 
photographs of all on-the-job locations 
are made, showing students engaged in 
actual sales demonstrations. Last year’s 
pictures, for example, served several 
purposes. They were eminently useful 
in classroom instruction. They were 
used to sell nonco-operating merchants 
on the value of the program. They were 
reproduced in a_ local newspaper, 
which provided an effective means of 
disseminating knowledge of the new 
venture in education to the community 
at large and also provided publicity for 
the progressive merchants who were 
co-operating in the program. 


MERCHANDISE AND SPECIFICATIONS 


In preparing students for on-the-job 
training, Holyoke has found manu- 
facturers’ specification sheets, covering 
every possible article retailed in local 
stores, to be more effective than text- 
books in teaching merchandise infor- 
mation. Certain products are assigned 
to each trainee for study in the class- 
room. The co-ordinator follows up 
these assignments with detailed quizzes 
when he visits the student on the job. 
Once a student has proved his knowl- 
edge of a particular item of merchan- 
dise, he is assigned another item for 
study. 

Another technique for stimulating 
classroom interest involves the intro- 
duction of merchandise manufactured 
by competing companies. These articles, 
selected in the low-, medium-, and 
high-price brackets, are studied thor- 
oughly by the class. First a comparative 
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analysis is made. Then each student is 
required to make a sales presentation, 
enumerating the values of each item. 
In these demonstrations, one student 
acts as the customer and another, as 
the salesman. The “customer” attempts 
to elicit pertinent information about the 
merchandise as the ‘“‘salesman’’ at- 
tempts to answer the queries while 
pressing to make a sale. Competition 
in these sales presentations is usually 
keen among the students, with each 
striving to bring out the important 
points about the merchandise being 
used for the demonstration. 

Classroom demonstrations are also 
used to stress good customer relations 
and ethical business practices. Students 
are encouraged to report commendable 
and questionable occurrences in their 
on-the-job experience for discussion 
by the group. They also are encouraged 
to note such factors as area buying 
characteristics, customer product pref- 
erences, extraordinary demands, and 
customer questions and objections to 
service or merchandise policy. 


ADVERTISING AS A SELLING AID 


Advertising is an integral part of the 
course. Each student is required to pre- 
pare a complete full-page newspaper 
layout, pasting in illustrations of his 
own selection and writing the copy. He 
must also prepare a direct-mail circular 
and write a radio script for advertising. 
Recently, some of the students, spurred 
on by their own enthusiasm, joined 
forces to prepare a completely illus- 
trated catalogue. Completed layouts are 
rated on originality, copy, design, and 
illustration. 


VISITING EXPERTS 


Because of the gift of the Sears, 
Roebuck unit, the school is eminently 
qualified to teach merchandising by 
actual practice, as well as the essentials 
of both open and closed display. The 
custom of inviting experts to lecture 
the students on such subjects as mod- 
ern display methods has been estab- 
lished. In addition, efforts are being 
made constantly to get the co-operation 
of Holyoke industries whose products 
are nationally advertised and dis- 
tributed. Sales experts from these firms 
are encouraged to lecture at the school. 
This helps the students to comprehend 
merchandise distribution and market 
trends on a national scope. 


ATTITUDE OF RETAILERS 


In the beginning, the school had dit- 
ficulty finding merchants who would 
co-operate in on-the-job training. But 
those who did accept students for work 
in their stores soon began to realize 
that the experiment was paying divi- 
dends. Soon other merchants were 
eager to participate in the program. 
Sears, Roebuck, of course, co-operated 
from the start, and it was not long be- 
fore the participants included an im- 
posing list of variety, hardware, paint, 
and food stores. The aim, of course, is 
to have every important retailer in the 
community represented in the program. 

Today, enthusiasm over the full- 
time, day, co-operative sales-training 
program is widespread among Holyoke 
merchants and individual store owners 
and managers. Many of them have come 
to feel a personal responsibility for the 
success of the program and to take a 
personal interest in the welfare of the 
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students in their charge. A bond of 
friendship frequently develops between 
a store owner and a student. Such a re- 
lationship is most advantageous toward 
advancing the interests of the student 
who is looking forward to a regular job 
when he finishes his high-school edu- 
cation. 

STIMULUS TO REGULAR EMPLOYEES 

Numerous instances have been noted 
where students have been able to im- 
prove the selling techniques of regular 
employees. Their apparent ease of sales 
presentation has made many of them 
examples of proficiency. Older and 
more experienced salespeople _ fre- 
quently comment on their increased 
ability to “know” the merchandise and 
their revived interest in selling methods 
after having listened to a student make 
a sales presentation. 

As a result of the success of the co- 
operative training effort, local mer- 
chants have requested a special course 
for regular store employees. Arrange- 
ments are being made this year for a 
course in modern sales technique to be 
given to thirty regular sales employees 
of Holyoke stores. The class will meet 
at the high school once a week between 
three and five in the afternoon. 

On the other hand, students have 
benefited from training programs that 
store managements have established for 
their regular personnel. For instance, 
a student may listen to talks given by 
store owners and managers to their 
regular employees on new merchandise, 
on rearrangement of stock for quick dis- 
posal, and on problems of slow-moving 
merchandise. Thus, he learns from 
practical merchants and, in turn, shares 
his knowledge with his fellow students. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Another phase of this education- 
retailer co-operation is a retail institute 
that is being planned for the adult- 
education program of the Holyoke 
Evening High School. This course is 
scheduled to run Monday and Tuesday 
evenings of each week and will include 
such subjects as: 

1. Buyers’ arithmetic 
. Display 
. Job-instruction training 
. Modern sales technique 
. Gift wrapping 
). Show-card lettering 
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Last year, Holyoke High School also 
provided a short, intensive course in 
the fundamentals of selling for extra 
sales personnel employed by the mer- 
chants of the city during the Christmas 
holidays. It covered sales technique, 
cash-register and sales-check proce- 
dures, and gift wrapping. This course 
proved a boon to Holyoke retailers and 
brought many requests from nonco- 
operating stores in the area to be in- 
cluded in the year-round training pro- 
gram. Because of its surprising success, 
the Christmas selling course will be re- 
peated this year and may even become 
an annual part of the school system's 
activities. 


VALUE OF THE PROGRAM 


There is little doubt among Holyoke 
educators and retailers that distributive 
education has proved its worth to the 
community as a whole. Formerly, it 
was a rare high-school graduate who 
took a job in a retail store by choice. 
Usually, the sole purpose of taking 
such a position was to earn a little 
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Textile Testing with Limited 
Equipment 


IsABEL B, WINGATE 


Associate Professor of Retailing, New York University Schvol of Retailing 


Is there any way that we can do 
some laboratory testing of textiles with- 
out the use of expensive laboratory 
equipment? This is a typical question 
asked alike by high-school teachers, by 
college professors, and by teachers in 
distributive-education programs. 

The answer to this question is “yes.” 
While a well-equipped textile labora- 
tory does give a student practical ex- 
perience in making those tests which a 
store or commercial laboratory can 
make, an appreciation of the value of 
testing to the retail buyer, to the sales- 
promotion division, and to the con- 
sumer can be gained by simplified tests 
performed by the student in the ab- 
sence of a textile laboratory. 

If a course in laboratory testing 
were aimed at training laboratory tech- 
nicians, then elaborate equipment would 
be essential. But this is not the case. 


AIMS OF A COURSE IN TEXTILE TESTING 

At New York University School of 
Retailing we list the following aims of 
our laboratory course: 

1. To gain a sound knowledge of 
how laboratory testing can be applied 
as a useful tool to determine hidden 
characteristics or hidden differences in 
the quality of a fabric 

2. To acquire a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the types of textile testing done 
in commercial and store laboratories 

3. To be able to judge better lab- 
oratory reports and test results 
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4. To appreciate how testing can be 
used to discover the causes of customer 
returns 

5. To obtain a better knowledge of 
textiles 

Schools with limited equipment can 
certainly meet all the above aims with 
the exception of 2 and 3. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ELABORATE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT? 


In setting up a textile laboratory, 
two clases of equipment have to be 
provided to do the two types of test- 
ing, namely, physical and chemical. 

A. Physical equipment usually includes: 

‘1. Fade-Ometer (testing colorfastness 
to light) 
2. Launder-Ometer 


ness to washing) 
3. Crockmeter (fastness to rubbing off 


(testing colorfast- 


of color) 

4. Abrasion Tester (fastness to fric- 
tion ) 

5. Grab Tester (tensile strength of a 
fabric) 


6. Microscopes (fiber identification) 

. Analytical Balance (determination ot 

percentage of fiber content) 

8. Pick Counter (counting cloth) 

9. Smaller items such as: equipment for 
making microscopic ruler, 
scissors, ironing boards, electric 
irons, fabrics, etc. 

B. Equipment for making chemical tests: 
1. Beakers, test tubes, evaporating 
dishes, graduate, stirring rods, and 
other glassware 

2. Tripods, Bunsen burners, 
spoons, forceps, tweezers 

acetone, aluminum, chlo- 


slides, 


7 


measuring 
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3. Chemicals : 
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ride, sodium, hydroxide, hydrochloric 
acid, soda ash, soaps, dry-cleaning 
solvent 


Obviously, the largest investment is 
in the equipment for physical testing. 
These are the tests most commonly 
done in retail stores’ testing labora- 
tories. Some organizations send out 
their fabrics to commercial laboratories 
when chemical tests must be performed. 
Probably over one third of the sum 
planned for equipping the laboratory 
will be physical testing devices exclu- 
sive of electrical wiring, labor, labora- 
tory tables, chairs, and other physical 
room equipment. It would not be un- 
reasonable to say that, if a college 
budgeted $15,000 for a fairly complete 
laboratory, about $3,500 might easily 
be spent on physical testing devices, 
while a few hundred dollars would 
probably cover equipment and chemi- 
cals for any simple chemical tests re- 
quired. The balance of the allotment 
would go into the labor for electrical 
and gas installations, cupboards, tables, 
chairs, etc. 

To many schools, such a_ budget 
would be prohibitive. Yet the value of 
testing in widening a student’s knowl- 
edge of textiles is so important that 
such a course should not be overlooked. 


HOW TESTING MAY BE DONE WITH LESS 
EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 

A pioneer in textile testing once re- 
marked, ‘All you need is a microscope, 
a sterno stove and a tub.” Testing has 
come a long way since that remark 
was made, but it holds true in essence. 

The microscope is the most impor- 
tant single piece of equipment required. 
A suitable one with high power to 
identify fibers will cost a little over 
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$100.00. But most biology departments 
in high schools and colleges have them. 
Can they not be borrowed or rented a 
few hours a week? 

In fact, the chemistry or the biology 
laboratory is an excellent place to hold 
classes in textile testing. In the chem- 
istry laboratory are all the glassware, 
Bunsen burners, the analytical balances, 
and most of the chemicals needed. 

The larger devices such as the Fade- 
Ometer, Launder-Ometer, Crockmeter, 
Grab and Abrasion Testers, and Pick 
Counters are peculiar to textile testing 
and would not be available in any 
other ‘aboratory. The first two devices 
are also the most expensive. 

Colorfastness to light. However, it 
must be remembered that tests for 
colorfastness, crocking, and _ tensile 
strength have been standardized by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. In 
the absence of these devices, the gov- 
ernment standard tests cannot be per- 
formed. But a simplified test for fast- 
ness to light, to washing, and to crock- 
ing can be done without this equip- 
ment. And while these tests are just 
“rule of thumb,” they do give the 
student an appreciation of the color- 
fastness problem. Briefly, the proce- 
dure for two such tests is as follows: 

Cut in half a_ three-inch-square 
swatch of light blue rayon flat crepe. 
If possible, cut in half a similar sized 
swatch of navy blue cotton broadcloth 
and a pink taffeta swatch. Place one 
half of each swatch in a covered box 
and the other half under glass out-of- 
doors in a spot where it will get the 
maximum number of hours of sunlight. 
Compare the exposed halves with those 
in the box after one week’s exposure. 
Note any change of color. Test the 
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same swatches similarly for two weeks ; 
compare again. Then test and compare 
aiter three weeks’ exposure. Note any 
change of color each time. 

Fastness to laundering. Cut a six- 
inch-square swatch of red costume cam- 
bric or turkey-red percale into three 
equal parts. Wash one part of each 
fabric with warm water and yellow 
laundry soap. Rinse and dry. Compare 
the laundered with the unlaundered 
swatches. 

Baste a two-inch square of cotton 
nainsook to an unwashed part of the 
fabric. Wash in warm water and yellow 
laundry soap; rinse, dry, and iron. 
Compare the color of the washed and 
unwashed portions. Note especially if 
the white fabric has been discolored. 
If there is such discoloration or if 
there is a change in the color of the 
washed fabric, the color is not fast to 
washing by the method used. 

Fastness to crocking. Rub briskly a 
two-inch-square swatch of red costume 
cambric against a piece of white nain- 
sook. Note any discoloration of white 
nainsook. If there is none, the fabric 
is fast to dry crocking. 

Dampen a piece of white nainsook. 
( The same piece may be used if it was 
not discolored in the previous test.) 
Rub the colored sample against the 
damp nainsook. Note any discoloration 
of the white cloth. 

Fastness to perspiration. In lieu of 
the formula of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists for testing alkaline and acid per- 
spiration, a simple test with two ounces 
of synthetic vinegar can be made. The 
swatch is immersed in the vinegar for 
a moment, then dried and compared 
with the untested piece. If any dis- 


coloration or ring is evident, the fabric 
would not be considered fast to 
perspiration. 

Tests for spot removal. Drops of 
water, oil, milk, coffee, catsup, ink, lip- 
stick, grease, and alcohol are applied to 
a fabric and allowed to dry. Then each 
spot is rubbed with a rag saturated 
with dry-cleaning solvent. Those spots 
removed by this method are noted. The 
student consults his textbook or a man- 
ual on spot removal to determine how 
the remaining spots should be treated, 
tries the method prescribed, and notes 
the results. 

Tests for dry and wet cleaning. Ina 
testing laboratory, a dry-cleaning test 
can be done in the Launder-Ometer at 
80° F. Without this equipment a fabric 
can be tested for dry cleaning by fol- 
lowing the procedure for home dry 
cleaning as given in the directions on 
any standard brand of dry-cleaning 
fluid. After dry cleaning a swatch, com- 
pare its appearance and “hand” with 
an untested portion. To wet clean a 
fabric, wash the swatch which has been 
dry cleaned in a warm water and soap 
solution. Compare with an_ untested 
portion. 

Pick Counters are generally a part of 
regular textile-class equipment so that 
the same ones may be used for a labora- 
tory course. One for class demonstra- 
tion is priced from $25.00 to $35.00. 

Unfortunately, there is no substitute 
for the tensile or grab test. This is an 
expensive device and one that has been 
standardized by the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

There are several types of machines 
to test for abrasion, but no standard 
test has yet been developed, probably 
because the devices themselves are con- 
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stantly being improved. While an abra- , 
sion test is an interesting one to per- 
form, the investment in such a device 
does not seem warranted. 

In view of the fact that a student can 
gain a well-rounded knowledge of tex- 
tiles from simplified tests made without 
elaborate equipment, the following top- 
ical course outline may be suggested : 


I. Microscopic identification of fibers 


II. Identification of fibers by chemcial tests 


A. Sodium hydroxide, aluminum chlo- 
ride, acetone 


B. Burning test 


III. Determination of percentage of fiber 
content 
IV. Serviceability tests 
A. Count of a woven cloth 


iv a 
Ge 


B. Colorfastness tests 
1. To light 
2. To laundering 
3. To crocking 
4. To perspiration 
C. Tests for spot removal 
D. Tests for dry and wet cleaning 


SUMMARY 

Since textile testing is a means of 
broadening a student’s knowledge of 
textiles, a course in testing is ideal— 
the extent of the laboratory equipment 
depending upon the policy and budget 
of the institution. 

Sut if a separate course in textile 
testing is impractical, then these tests 
which employ limited equipment can 
readily be used in conjunction with 
a regular survey course in textiles. 





The New Approach to Retail 
Training 
(Continued from page 79) 
money to help the family make ends 
meet until something better showed up. 
In other words, the retail merchant 
had to choose his new workers from 
the rawest of the raw material com- 
prising each new graduating class. 
Today, there are teen-age youngsters 
in Holyoke who are taking jobs in 
stores with the confident belief that 
there are careers for them in retailing. 
And retailers, with more efficient per- 
sonnel, are learning that improved serv- 
ice builds confidence and 
stimulates sales. 


customer 
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This changed attitude toward retail 
selling is not peculiar to Holyoke. 
Other communities, where schools and 
merchants have joined forces to take 
advantage of the government’s voca- 
tional program, have had the same ex- 
perience. The purpose of the authors 
of the Act was to improve the retail 
through en- 
couraging more qualified and_ better 
trained workers to enter those trades. 


and wholesale trades 


Progressive communities and retailers 
have proved the value of the program. 
It is available anywhere that retail 
merchants and school authorities will 
agree to co-operate to their mutual 
advantage. 











First-Floor Departments 


KARL GERSTENBERG 


Lecturer on Retailing, New York University School of Retailing 


It is generally agreed that the first 
floor in a department or specialty store 
occupies the most valuable space in the 
store. The reason for this is quite evi- 
dent. The first floor is the most acces- 
sible part of the store and thus enjoys 
the greatest amount of traffic. 

Reason would then decree that store 
management should “cash in” on this 
natural asset. But how to cash in? It 
would seem that a safe first general 
principle to set forth would be: Place 
those items on the first floor that lend 
themselves most readily to traffic sell- 
ing. This would encompass much of 
what is classified as impulse and con- 
venience merchandise. However, a 
store might “commit suicide,” 
speak, if it followed this first principle 
blindly and gave no consideration to 
several other principles. 

If a store were to put only impulse 
and convenience merchandise on the 
first floor, the appearance of the floor 
might be made very unattractive and, 
as a result, the store would suffer. It 
must be remembered that a_ great 
proportion of this heavy customer traf- 
fic judges the store by what it sees on 
the first floor. Therefore, the floor 
must accomplish two purposes. First, it 
must sell the merchandise that lends 
itself most readily to traffic, and, sec- 
ond, it must sell the store. This latter 
purpose can be further broken down 
into two parts. The first floor can sell 
the store by being attractive and by 
creating the impression management 


so to 


g 


4 


wants to create in the minds of 
customers. 

Naturally, the display department 
has much to do with the attractiveness 
of the first floor, but merchandise is the 
important factor. Thus we find very 
often that stores violate the first prin- 
ciple in order to put some merchandise 
on the main floor for purposes of 
beauty. Fine jewelry and silver are the 
most obvious examples of this. These 
items require a great amount of delib- 
eration and thought. They can hardly 
be called the impulse type. 

As for creating an impression in cus- 
tomers’ minds, this can be summed up 
briefly in the word “prestige.” Stores 
wishing to stress this will feature some 
merchandise having prestige value. 
Books are used for this purpose quite 
often. The selection of a book is often 
time consuming, and yet there it is on 
the main floor. 

From the above two points, we can 
formulate a second general principle. 
Place enough items of the beauty and 
prestige type on the first floor to cre- 
ate the impressions desired by man- 
agement. This would also include any 
merchandise for which the store is par- 
ticularly noted, provided the merchan- 
dise lends itself to first-floor conditions. 

It would be very pleasant if we could 
say at this point that the two foregoing 
principles are all that need be consid- 
ered in selecting first-floor items. Un- 
fortunately, that is not the case. Cater- 
ing to the demands of thousands of 
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customers daily is a complex affair. 
Many factors must be weighed before 
a decision of any kind can be made. 
This also applies to selecting main-floor 
merchandise. 

These thousands of customers are 
creatures of habit, very strong habits 
at that. They are also inclined to place 
great weight on their own convenience 
and to expect the retailer also to give 
consideration to this factor. Therefore, 
in order to render the kind of service 
that will make shopping in his store 
pleasing to the customer, the alert re- 
tailer will consider these convenience 
and habit factors in his selection of 
main-floor merchandise. For example, 
there are many small items, notions, 
particularly, that the customer is not 
inclined to seek out. These items are 
too small to warrant the expenditure 
of a lot of effort in order to obtain 
them. It is more convenient for the cus- 
tomer if these items are so located that 
they are readily available. Also, related 
items should be kept together. Acces- 
sories are an example of this. 

On the other hand, there are many 
items that are usually placed on the 
main floor of almost all stores. Custom- 
ers are in the habit of finding these on 
the main floor. It is not good business 
to buck these habits or to ignore cus- 
tomers’ convenience. Thus, we can 
draw our third general principle. Place 
those items on the first floor that 
customers expect to find there from 
either habit or convenience. If this is 
not done and competing stores in the 
vicinity do, the store stands to lose 
traffic. 

In selecting merchandise for the first 
consider 


floor, it is important to 
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another point. In fact, from manage- 
ment’s viewpoint, this is probably the 
most important factor of all—profit. 
Since a store obtains a very high rate 
of merchandise turnover on the main 
floor, it stands to reason that, if the 
store sells those items that carry a high 
gross margin, it tends to get maximum 
profit from the first floor. From this, 
we get our fourth principle. Place those 
items on the first floor that carry a high 
gross margin. 

Finally, we come to the last major 
factor to be considered in selecting 
main-floor merchandise. This one is 
comparatively obvious, but yet it is 
often underemphasized. The physical 
layout and limitations of the main floor 
must be considered. Many points fall 
under this heading. Aisle space is one. 
It is important to keep aisles relatively 
clear so that customers are encouraged 
to move throughout the floor. There- 
fore, deliberative merchandise has no 
place on a main aisle. If aisles in the 
store are somewhat narrow, this should 
Other factors which 
must be considered under physical lay- 
out are the size and shape of the main 
floor and the location of the store in 


be considered. 


relation to the street or streets upon 


which the store faces. Some streets 
bring more traffic into certain parts of 
the store than do other streets. Also 
some parts of the main floor may be 
comparatively isolated nooks or corners 
which do not interfere with the general 
flow of main-floor traffic. If all these 
points are taken into account, we can 
develop our fifth and last principle. 
Place those items on the first floor that 
best adapt themselves to the physical 
limitations and layout of the floor. 








386 


The five principles, then, for deter- 
mining the merchandise to be placed 
on the main floor are: 


1. Place those items on the first 
floor that lend themselves most readily 
to traffic selling 

2. Place enough items of the 
beauty and prestige type on the first 
floor to create the impressions desired 
by management 

3. Place those items on the first 
floor that customers expect to find there 
from either habit or convenience 

4. Place those items on the first 
floor that carry a high gross margin 

5. Place those items on the first 
floor that best adapt themselves to the 
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physical limitations and layout of the 
floor 

It is quite apparent that any one of 
these principles will lead to trouble if 
taken by itself. What is necessary is a 
balance containing five scalepans. Man- 
agement must bring these into equilib- 
rium by filling each scalepan with that 
proportion of each principle which 
suits its own needs. Only then can it 
hope to make best selections on first- 
floor merchandise. 

With this in mind, let us now exam- 
ine what is actually done by stores 
when it comes to placing departments 
on the main floor. In a survey con- 
ducted by the research division of the 
School of Retailing, New York Uni- 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF MAIN-FLOOR DEPARTMENTS FOUND IN FIFTEEN MAJOR DEPARTMENT AND FIVE LARGE 
SPECIALTY STORES IN THE METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AREA IN 1949 


Main-FLoor DEPARTMENTS 


. Costume jewelry 
. Fine jewelry 
Dyapresias.........-... 
. Neckwear 
. Handkerchiefs 
. Women’s and children’s gloves 
. Women’s hosiery 
. Handbags and small leather goods 
. Blouses 
10. Compacts 
11. Silver and clocks 
12. Toilet goods and sundry drugs 
13. Hat bar 

14. Stationery 
15. Laces, trimming, and ribbons .... 
16. Notions 
17. Men’s furnishings 
18. Smoke shop 
19. Closet accessories 
20. Candy 
21. Books and magazines 
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versity, fifteen department stores and 
five specialty stores in and around 
metropolitan New York were exam- 
ined in order to determine what de- 
partments were located on the main 
floor. 

Table I is a summary of the high 
lights of the study. 

The departments listed were found 
on all or most of the main floors of all 
stores examined. It will be noted that 
certain of these departments are ordi- 
narily found in department but not in 
specialty stores. This accounts for the 
blank spaces in the specialty-store 
column. 

An examination of the items carried 
in the listed departments will readily 
reveal one or more of the principles 
developed as underlying the selection 
of these departments for the first floor. 
In one interview the merchandise man- 
ager of the first floor of a large depart- 
ment store gave the following reasons 
for the selection of each department on 
the main floor of his store: 


1. Ribbons. A small purchase, a conveni- 
ence item. Women will not go far to make 
such a small purchase. It is traditional to 
find ribbons on the main floor, and they are 
expected to be there. 

2. Notions. Merchandise of a pick-up 
rather than an impulse nature. The de- 
partment is badly split between impulse 
items such as buttons, ornaments, or gifts, 
and staples or needs such as beach needs, 
moth destroyers, and other seasonal mer- 
chandise. 

3. Toilet articles and drug sundries. Con- 
venience, profitable items, and highly com- 
petitive. People will not travel far to pur- 
chase these items when competing stores 
have the merchandise conveniently located. 

4. Fine jewelry. This merchandise is on 
the balcony at present. The reason for this 
original placement was the executives’ be- 
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lief that people would like semiseclusion in 
buying better jewelry. This location did not 
work out, and the jewelry department is 
being moved to the main floor within a 
month. 

5. Costume jewelry. This department con- 
sists of high-markup, fast-moving, and con- 
venience items. 

6. Umbrellas. These are impulse and con- 
venience items. 

7. Stationery. Convenience items. There is 
much merchandise that is classified as sta- 
tionery such as school supplies, typewriters, 
greeting cards, etc. The transactions in this 
department are generally small. 

8. Books (lending library). This depart- 
ment is exposed to traffic and adds to store 
prestige. 

9. Neckwear and scarves. These are en- 
tirely impulse items. 

10. Handkerchiefs. Have eye appeal; 
short of gift giving, they are exposed to 
traffic and display. 

11. Millinery. Hot item. Hat bar is placed 
to cash in on traffic. 

12. Gloves. Intrinsic value and eye appeal 
is good. 

13. Hosiery. This is a rapid replacement 
item and very profitable merchandise. 

14. Knit underwear. National brand (Van 
Raalte) adds prestige. 

15. Handbags and small leather goods. 
These are impulse plus key accessory pur- 
chases. 

16. Shoes. The most impulsive type, such 
as casual, play slippers, indoor, and outdoor 
footwear, is on the main floor. Customers 
may be provoked into buying if the shoes 
are nicely displayed. 

17. Blouses. They can be shown in display 
cases as easily as on hangers. This depart- 
ment does not require fitting rooms or seclu- 
sion. 

18. Men’s furnishings. Convenience. All 
men's wear is on the main floor. 

19. Luggage. Convenience. It is an ex- 
tension of the small leather-goods category. 
There is no reason for trunks on the main 
floor other than to keep all the merchan- 
dise in the department together. 
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20. Closet shop. It is an integral part of 
the notion department. This is to keep the 
closets close to the items that go into them. 

21. Photography. This department is gen- 
erally leased because it is a technical busi- 
ness. It requires professional skill, as does 
the optical department. 

Merchandise for the first floor, as a rule, 
is the merchandise the customer does not 
feel she needs when she gets up in the morn- 


ing. The less the intrinsic value, the more 
necessary it is to expose the merchandise to 
the customers. 

Other interviews, although not as 
comprehensive as this one, stressed 
essentially the same points. 

How does your main floor “stack 
up’? 





Going, Going, Gone! 
(Continued from page 71) 


than it seems. For instance, a highly 
refined type of auctioneering is the 
accepted technique of all our great 
commodity, livestock, and security ex- 
changes. The essential purpose is the 
same: to sell something on the spot to 
the highest bidder, or to buy it by offer- 


ing the lowest possible acceptable price. 
Every business day, sales are made of 
crates of cabbage on the railway sidings 
of South Jersey, carloads of hogs in 
the stockyards of Chicago, blocks of 
corporate stock in the canyons of New 
York's financial district. It is a form 
of marketing with which everyone en- 
gaged in retailing and or wholesaling 
should be thoroughly familiar. 
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Book Notes 


Techniques of Retail Merchandising, by 
John W. Wingate and Elmer O. 
Schaller. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950, xxiii + 620 pages. 
$5.00. 


Webster defines technique as “the method 
of or the details of procedures essential to 
expertness of execution in any art, science, 
etc.” Within the confines of this definition 
Drs. Wingate and Schaller have written the 
most comprehensive, complete, and thorough 
statement of the analytical and statistical 
phases of merchandise planning and control 
that has appeared to date. Dean Edwards, in 
his Foreword, has accurately described this 
book as one that fulfills the urgent need for 
the training of executives in scientific mer- 
chandising methods. 

The book is divided into four parts— 
Profits, Pricing, Inventories, Planning and 
Control—and four appendixes that discuss 
controversial subjects in retail accounting. 
It is replete with well-chosen tables and 
charts. The section on pricing is particu- 
larly outstanding; the best statement on the 
problems of pricing that has yet appeared 
anywhere. The review questions at the end 
of each chapter are thought provoking and 
should stimulate intelligent discussions in 
the classroom or at retailing forums. 

As a practicing merchandiser, I question 
several points not only in connection with 
this text but with many college retailing 
texts. In an effort to make their books com- 
prehensive, authors very often attempt to 
cover the tangible aspects too thoroughly 
and fail to delve sufficiently into the in- 
tangibles that make retailing the “gamble” 
or “art” that it is. 

For instance, on page 7, the authors chart 
the “Qualities of a Successful Merchandise 
Manager.” Measured against those qualities 
both the thoroughness of the book and the 
shortcomings of all merchandising texts be- 
come obvious. In the chapter on “How to 
Plan Model Stocks,” the authors give a 
formula (page 455) for an “ideal” reorder 
quantity involving the use of square root, an 
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unrealistic solution for buyers. On the other 
hand, the problems of the place of marginal 
items, exclusives, or buying in depth in the 
solution of model stocks are not discussed. 
But these particular failures of the authors 
are inherent in the job itself since some 
phases of merchandising do lend themselves 
to the scientific method. However, a sizable 
percentage is still an “art.” And this leads 
too many students, who studied the “science” 
of retailing, to go into stores with an idea 
that they know all the answers. Unfortu- 
nately this is not so. Perhaps the definiteness 
and all-inclusiveness of a book such as this 
tends to lead both students and retailing in- 
structors into this error of thinking. Be that 
as it may, this is the best and most complete 
book on the technique of those phases of mer- 
chandising that lend themselves to the scien- 
tific treatment. It is hoped that the authors 
will some day do as much for the “art” of 

merchandising. 
Bernard Smith 


Theory in Marketing, Selected Essays, 
edited by Reavis Cox and Wroe 
Alderson. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1950, x + 340 pages. 
$4.50. 


This small volume may be the most sig- 
nificant book published in the field of market- 
ing during the last decade because it marks 
the formal beginning in the attempt to inte- 
grate the information we have about market- 
ing into a systematic body of doctrine. The 
book comprises essays or chapters written by 
twenty marketing scholars, a quarter of 
whom are businessmen rather than acade- 
micians. Individual contributions range from 
the highly abstract attempt on the part of 
Mr. Joseph Clawson of Harvard to apply 
the principles of Gestalt psychology to 
marketing to the very concrete inquiry by 
Mr. Richard D. Lundy of General Electric, 
“How Many Service Stations Are ‘Too 
Many’?” It is difficult to characterize the 
book because of the centrifugal influence of 
twenty varying points of view not co-ordi- 
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nated by a hard core of common purpose. 
Possibly it is fair to say that the volume 
attempts to set up an embryonic definition 
of theory in marketing, attempts to explore 
the relationship between this type of theory 
and economic theory, attempts to consider 
some of the aspects of public policy, and 
attempts to offer a few methods of analysis. 
Obviously the book cannot be regarded as 
definitive, nor was it intended to be so. It 
does offer several points of view that will be 
stimulating and encourage further thinking. 
The book rather points out problems than 
solves them and will be justified to the ex- 
tent that it evokes more thinking and writing 
on the general subject of marketing theory. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Forecasting for Profit, by Wilson 
Wright. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1949, vii + 173 
pages. $2.75. 

Since ancient times, man has desired to 
look into the future. There have been 
oracles, prophets, sages, soothsayers, and 
wise men. The fortuneteller still prospers at 
the expense of a gullible public. The claims 
of these men that they could foretell tomor- 
row’s happenings have been false and the 
men in most instances, charlatans of the 
worst kind. But today’s highly complicated 
society makes it essential that a businessman 
know something about the possible conditions 


surrounding tomorrow's operations. This 
need has led to the development of business 
forecasting. 


Business forecasting, then, has become a 
required technique for business management. 
This book discusses the art of using economic 
theory in managing the affairs of a business 
enterprise. The author specifically states that 
he had three types of readers in mind in 
writing the book: “the business executive, 
the professional economist serving enterprise 
management, and the student intending to 
develop a career as a professional econo- 
mist.” Some of the more interesting chapter 
headings are: “Business Forecasting,” “Fac- 
tors Which Determine Sales and Profits,” 
“The Estimate of Our Economic Situation,” 
“The Money We Use,” “Business Cycles,” 
“Price Forecasting,” “Turning Points on 


Sales and Profits,” and “Assembling the 
Sales Forecast.” The author is economist of 
the Armstrong Cork Company. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Surveys, Polls, and Samples: Practical 
Procedures, by Mildred Parten. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950, xii + 624 pages. $5.00. 


Dr. Mildred Parten has combined a wide 
knowledge of the literature of the field, a 
wide range of experience in government and 
sociological research, and patient willingness 
to explain processes step by step to produce 
the most thorough and scholarly book yet 
written on the techniques of marketing re- 
search. The book comprises the following 
chapters: “Social Surveys and Polls in the 
United States,’ “Planning the Procedure,” 
“Methods of Securing Information,” “The 
Role of Sampling,” “Organization and Per- 
sonnel of the Survey,” “Construction of the 
Schedule or Questionnaire,” “Types of 
Sampling,” “Procedures for Drawing Sam- 
ples,” “Size of Sample,” “Interview Pro- 
cedures,” “Mail Questionnaire Procedures,” 
“Sources of Bias,” “Editing the Schedule 
Data,” “Evaluation of the Data and Sample,” 
and “Preparation and Publication of the Re- 
port.” The bibliography at the end of the 
book includes 1,145 different writings on 
research. Dr. Parten’s only close contact 
with the field of marketing research appears 
to have been through the literature of the 
field. As a result, the book does not have 
examples or illustrations closely relevant to 
the field in which a good many courses are 
given. Moreover, her thinking is not con- 
ditioned to the use of research techniques for 
solving marketing problems. Nevertheless, 
her text material is so methodical, so lucid, 
and so complete that any teacher who can 
supply the bridge between the techniques 
explained and their application to marketing 
problems may be well advised to consider 
this book as a possible text. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Cycles: The Science of Prediction, by 
Edward R. Davey and Edwin F. 
Dakin. New York: Henry Holt 
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1950, xii + 307 


and Company, 
pages. $3.50. 


This latest edition of Cycles: The Science 
of Prediction, originally published in 1947, 
is brought up to date with a fifty-two-page 
1950 Postcript. The book includes, in addition 
to the Postscript, sixteen chapters and three 
appendixes. A total of 173 charts is used to 
illustrate the text material. The book pro- 
vides a thorough discussion of the art of 
forecasting, placing special emphasis on the 
several rhythms, including the three and one- 
half year, nine year, eighteen year, and 
fifty-four year. 

The authors are director and associate, re- 
spectively, of the Foundation for the Study 
of Cycles. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Mathematics of Finance, by Paul M. 
Hummel and Charles L. Seebeck, 
Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1948, xi + 
361 pages. $4.00. 


The ever-increasing part which finance 
plays in modern business requires that new 
technicians be trained in the methods of 
large- and small-scale pecuniary calculation. 
Many college departments of finance are 
emphasizing the techniques of mathematics 
in finance, with the aim of getting their 
people into better jobs upon graduation. 

Mathematics of Finance begins with the 
computation of simple and compound interest, 
giving methods of solving such problems. 
The second chapter covers equations of 
equivalence and is perhaps the best in the 
book. Here, the student is encouraged to 
think more and insert numbers in equations 
a little less. From interest, the authors pro- 
ceed to annuities, perpetuities, and amortiza- 
tion and sinking funds. Use is made of the 
concept of equations of equivalence. Bonds 
and depreciation are covered in good order, 
after which are given three chapters on ad- 
vanced topics. The book also contains ap- 
proximately one hundred pages of tables, 
which are well organized and easy to read. 

Mr. Hummel is professor of statistics and 
commercial mathematics at the University 


Summer 1950 


of Alabama, and Mr. Seebeck is associate 
professor of mathematics. at the same insti- 


tution. 
William P. Hegan 


Statistics Without Numbers, by F. 
Kafka. New York: Lifetime Edi- 
tions, Inc., 1950, 111 pages. $2.00. 


This book gives, simply and briefly, a 
nontechnical and nonmathematical explana- 
tion of the most frequently used elementary 
statistical techniques. After a brief state- 
ment of the purposes of statistical analysis, 
the book covers, rapidly, ratios, frequency 
distributions, time series, index numbers, 
correlation, sampling, and the normal dis- 
tribution. Concepts are explained and dia- 
grammatically illustrated; nowhere are for- 
mulas used or figures presented. Even the 
most careful study of the book will not tell 
the reader how to perform any statistical 
manipulation. The purpose of the book is to 
explain the nature of statistical concepts and 
to give an understanding of the significance 
of the terms used by the technical analyst or 
writer. It can be read thoroughly in less than 
an hour and digested with little trouble. It 
is, therefore, an ideal book for the business 
executive who, without technical background, 
must absorb the reports and analyses that 
flow across his desk and are often written 
by workers who think all businessmen know 
statistics. It is equally important to the col- 
lege teacher who can use it for collateral 
reading to give his students an understanding 
of statistical terminology when the cur- 
riculum is too crowded to allow a course in 
statistics. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Monetary Management, by E. A. Gold- 
enweiser. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, 


xiv + 175 pages. $2.75. 


Monetary Management is another of the 
several economic studies being prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Committee for -Eco- 
nomic Development. It is written in an easy- 
to-read style. Topics covered include role of 
money in the economy, role of monetary 
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authorities, our monetary mechanism, crucial 
policy decisions by the Federal Reserve, 
waging war as an inflationary process, post- 
war monetary conditions and policies, Fed- 
eral Reserve powers, and international mone- 
tary factors. 

The author is associated with the Institute 


for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, 
and is unusually well qualified to make this 
appraisal of our monetary policy because of 
his long experience as director of research 
and statistics for the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 
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